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EXTRACTS, ETC. 

HE soldier has no such means of adapting his clothing 
to circumstances. It was not his choice in the first 
instance, and however unsuitable it may prove, he has 
nothing to do but to wear it.** • . « 

*' Since, then, the soldier cannot under any circumstances divest 
himself of the dress prescribed for him, it becomes the duty of those 
charged with deciding upon the character of his various articles of 
clothing to consult his health and comfort, as far as is possible to 
reconcile these with efficiency, and to allow no prejudices or traditions, 
no love of parade or show, to interfere with the legitimate object of 
dress, which is to cover the body in the manner most convenient 
and most useful.** 

. • . " The true principles of military dress, which consist not in 
producing at any sacrifice an outward appearance of smartness, but 
in protecting every part of the body from external influences, with 
the least possible restraint upon muscular or respiratory action ; in 
reconciling soldierlike neatness with comfort and usefulness, and in 
adapting every article of clothing to the various circumstances of 
climate and service.** . . . 

" We may yet live to see our rifle corps clothed in a more suitable 
colour than the dark green, which renders them such conspicuous 
objects when in the open field. A regiment of the Italian legion,* 
raised during the late war, was dressed in a silver-grey suit, which 
was admitted by many competent judges to be the colour best adapted 
for riflemen, besides being very serviceable and becoming.** 

FONBLANQUE. 



*' It may be assumed that * the panoply of glorious war * is really 
intended for times of peace, to win the admiration of the non- 
combatant, possibly also to allure the recruit. The soldier has to 
be distinguished from the civilian, so straightway he is handed over 
to the army clothier or costumier, and subjected to very eccentric 
■ — II ''' ■■■ ' 

* III pay of England during the Crimean War. 



attiring. But directly the blast of war blows in his iears, his first 
step is to make havoc of his regimentals. Stripping for the combat 
is not a mere figure of speech. The Emperor has lately sanctioned 
the abolition of the shako in his umy, but it must be said that the 
soldiers had already abandoned that distressing head-dress without 
waiting fi>r ofilcial permission. And we may be very certain that 
troops going into action will be very careful to dispense on the instant 
with every superfluous or impeding buckle^ strap, button, or other 
matter, whether originally designed for useful or for ornamental 
purposes. The question arises whether it is quite necessary that 
reform in this respect should be left to be improvised by the individual 
soldier at the very last moment that change of the kind is possible P 
It is clear that his dress is not adapted to the main object for which 
it was presumably devised, or he would not enter upon these altera* 
tions and abandonments. We have succeeded fairly enough in 
arriving at the sort of dress best suited for shooting, rowing, cricketing, 
and other athletic pursuits; how comes it that we have fiuled so 
completely in selecting a costume adapted to the requirements of a 
soldier's life ? 

Of British uniforms generally it may be said that they are ill- 
contrived for their object, ill-looking, and very costly. The money 
we waste in silly pseudo-ornamentation would give us better equip- 
ments and more of them. The Volunteer regiments have in some 
respects shown a good example to the regular forces. But even the 
dress of the Volunteers, although simple and inexpensive (?), is but 
tolerably suited to its purpose. The traditions of army -tailoring are 
very potent and assertive, very hard to demolish as completely as 
they need to be demolished.** 

" Smrely those things must be very awkward to fight in I " " They 
might be ; but we * ofls * with them and wades in.** — The reply of a 
Highlander to his interlocutor. 

" Presently the shrill trumpets of the Zouaves are heard sounding 
a wild and eccentric march, and these fierce-looking soldiers of Africa, 
burnt brown by constant exposure to the sun, with beards which easily 
distinguish them from the native Arabs, come rushing past, for their 
pace is so quick that it fully justifies the term.* The open collars 
of their coats allow free play to the lungs ; the easy jacket, the loose 
trouser, and the well-supported ankle, constitute the beau id^al of & 
soldier*s dress ; their firelocks and the brasses of their swords and 
bayonets are polished to a nicety. Each man is fully equipped for 
the field, with greatcoat strapped over his knapsack, canteen by his 
side, a bill-hook, hatchet, or cooking-tin fastened over all. The word 

* The Zouaves, Torcos, and Spahis are nicknamed " Cavalerie a pied." 



is given to halt— -stand at ease^— pile arms. In a moment the whole* 
regiment seems disorganized. The men scatter far and wide over, 
the fields collecting sticks and brushwood, and it seems incredible 
that they have gathered all those piles of brambles and dried wood 
and leaves which they deposit in the rear of the lines in such quantity, 
from the country that looked so bare. In a very short space of time 
two or three hundred little camp fires are lighted, and send up tiny 
columns of smoke, aiid coffee tins are boiling, and the busy brisk 
vivantUere, with a smile for ev^ry one, and a joke or box on the ear 
for a favourite vieus: moustache, passes along through the haze, and 
fills out tiny cups of Cognac to the thirsty soldiers. Pipes of every 
conceivable variety of shape are lighted, and a hum and bustle rise, 
up from the animated scene, so rich in ever-shifting combinations of 
fi:)rm and colour that Maclise might look on it with wonder and despair. 
Kegiment afler regiment comes up on the fianks of the Zouaves, hfdts^ 
and repeats the process, the only remarkable corps being the Indigenes, 
or native Zouaves, Who are dressed exactly the same as the French, 
except that jackets, trousers, and vest, are of a bright powder blue, 
trimmed with yellow, and their turbans or the fold of linen round the 
fiBz a^e of pure white. In an hour or so the crest of the hill on which 
we stand, and which extends in undulating folds for two or three 
miles, is covered by battalions of infimtry, and they may be seen 
toiling up the opposite ridge, till before us there is nothing visible 
from its one extremity to the other but the bn^en lines of these 
stalwart battalions. There was a ready, dashing, serviceable look 
about the men that justified the remark of one of the captains — "We 
are ready as we stand to go on to &. Petersburg this instant.** 

Leaving the baggage to its fate, let us climb up one of the hills, 
near the scene of the French review, and watch the march of our 
regiments. They Came on solid and compact as blocks of marble, the 
sun dancing on their polished bayonets and scarlet coats with con- 
genial fierceness. The gallant " — th*' halt close by — all the men 
are as red in the face as turkeycocks — they seem gasping for breath 
-^they are indeed sorely distressed, for a rigid band of leather rendered 
quite relentless by fibres and buckles of brass is fixed tightly round 
their throats, and their knapsacks are filled to the pitch of mortal 
endurance, so that it requires the aid of a comrade for each man to 
get his on his back ; while the Frenchman, unassisted, puts his knap-* 
sack on in an instant. The coat is buttoned tightly up also to aid the 
work of suffocation, and belts and buckles compress the unhappy 
soldier where most he requires ease and the unrestricted play of the 
muscle. Regiment after regiment reaches the parade-ground, and 
fisdls into its place with admirable precision. The lines of these red 
and blue blocks seem regulated by plununet, and scarce a bayonet 
wBTers in the long streaks of light abo /^ the shakos. The. Rifles, too. 



stand compact and steady as a piece of iron. The Rifles and 93rd 
Regiment continue their march to the shore, where they are to embark 
for Scutari. The 50th follow to their new camp at Soulari, and if 
one follows them, he will see how men drop out, exhausted and half- 
smothered, and at what a vast amount of physical inconvenience all 
this solidity and rigidity of aspect are acquired. Take one fact: — 
In a single company which left Bulari forty-five file strong — ninety 
men — so many men fell out on the march to Soulari, a distance of six 
miles or thereabouts, that the Captain reached the camping-ground 
with only twenty men — the rest straggled in during the forenoon.** 



" These disadvantages are furtlier increased by the peculiar dress 
the volunteers wear, each corps having a dress of its own selection, 
which, as a rule, affords no clue from which its designation can be 
determined — one of the chief advantages of military uniform being 
disregarded. I cannot but express my opinion that it is a matter of 
regret that the whole volunteer force is not clothed in a simple uniform 
with badges, corresponding to those in use in the regular army."— 
Authority: Report of Quartermeister' General EllicCy on Easter 
Monday Review^ Brighton^ 1872. 

*• The general appearance of the volunteers is impaired by a neglect 
of small details, which, although they are not of vital importance, tend 
to produce an unsoldierlike appearance when on parade. Some bave 
great-coats, some are only partly provided with them; some have 
waterproofs, others have none, I think it a matter of regret that 
these details should be neglected." — Authority : Report of Quarter^ 
master- General Ellice^ on Easter Monday Review, Brighton, 1872. 




THE EQUIPMENT OF VOLUNTEER 

INFANTRY. 

^ Our dress is not only expensive, but inconvenient : no part of it 
being made to answer the end required; the love of appearance 
prevails over the regard due to health, which is one of the ^and 
points demanding our attention.** — Saxe. 

'HE deadly effects arising from the use of ?'^^ ^^^• 

1 TIT 1 • ingArms 

breech-loading weapons having neces- v. 
sitated the adoption of looser military ^rfiL^™* *"^ 
formations, and of a mode of fighting 
which may not be inaptly styled bush-whackingj 
the accoutrements and the clothing which were in 
vogue during the era of muzzle-loaders, of rigid 
formations, and of slow movements, were altered 
for others more suited to the exigencies of the 
time. 

The ante-Crimean array was pre-eminently a 
tight-laced over-weighted one. The experiences 
of that time showed what were sartorial faults; 
and these were remedied to a great extent: 
taU-coats, worsted epaulettes, white tape, white 
trousers, as well as stocks and cross-belts, dis- 
appeared one by one, to give place to other and 
more suitable garments and accoutrements. Once 
more a modification, or a complete change, is 
necessary. For one who is to take part in the 
fatigues of the field days which, happUy, are now 
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so frequent ; for one who may have to climb 
steep and slippery hill sides ; to cross fallow, 
stubble, and marsh lands ; and to penetrate brush- 
wood ; — ^who may have to crouch Uke a hare, or to 
rush at full speed to the front, another dress and 
other equipments surely ought to be devised, and 
take the place of the ti^ht-fitting tunic in which 
one. is now coopered up;, the scanty trousers, 
which cripple the muscular action of the legs ; the 
overweighting pack hung high above the centre 
of gravity ; the ball-pouch Avhich bangs and 
thumps at one's rearj and, crowning misery, the 
plumed shako whose unequally-disposed weight 
and height 6ppress the head and retard one's 
progress through such thickets as the exigencies 
of the time may demand the passage. 

Thanks to the teachings of successive AutumSi 
MancBuvres, the uniform and accoutrements of 
the present are likely to be greatly modified. 
Pouches. Before the era of breech-loading weapons, the 

accoutrements of Volunteers were often sufficient ; 
not always so : blank ammunition of the old type 
took up little space; and a capacious pouch such 
as is now necessary, was not so much so at that 
time. The chief fault was the mode of suspen- 
sion; and this is peculiarly the fault now; espe- 
cially in some corps in which the waist-belt pouch 
is all but useless, and the back pouch^ — often of a 
cavalry pattern — is completely so: for it is in the 
way of great coat and knapsack, even of the low- 
lying valise ; and its capacity is limited to the 
carrying of ten or twelve rounds. 

A change is absolutely necessary: not only of 

pattern^ but of material also. 

Ensroeiied The present ammunition being very nearly, if 

Leather. not quite, watcrproof, renders the use of enamelled 

leather unnecessary : so for pouches and belts of 



all descriptions, plain waxed leather may be sub- 
stituted. Enamelled leather chips, soon grows 
shabby ; is expensive to replace ; and above all, 
is useful to the enemy: for the sun's rays glancing 
on its polished surface, display the whereabouts of 
the foes whose object may be concealment. 
r. Built upvof a maximum of pasteboard and a Shakos.* 
minimum of leather, of cane, and of cloth ; or, in 
a still more costly form, constructed on cork — the 
usually expensive shako is supposed to be water- 
tight and serviceal^le, and is — neither. Its for- 
ward pitch makes the addition of grenade, plume, 
or pom-pom, almost unbearably heavy; nor is it 
by any means a handsome head covering. 

The undress cap is too often of such shape. Undress or 
material, and build,. as to task to the utmost the borage Cap. 
ingenuity of the rank and file, when it must 
needs be carried and the shako worn : for it will 
neither go into the haversack nor the knapsack, 
and is, perforce, carried on bayonet shank, or else 
is slung to the waist-belt; where it becomes a 
nuisance to the bearer and an eyesore to the be- 
holder. Other and more disposable caps, afford 
neither protection to the eyes nor to the head^ 
and, owing to their shape, would irretrievably 
be lost in a hurried advance, or in the confiision 
attendant on a nielee. 

Any one who has worn leather gaiters, and Leather 
beneath them a pair of long hose, must have ^^^^ 
observed the dampness of these, as well as of 
the gaiters, when they have been pulled off, at 
the end of a long and fatiguing march. During 
the march, others have experienced an unaccus- 
tomed fatigue, sometimes accompanied by a 
swelling of the veins of the lower legs. Now not 

* See extract at page 25, " Shakos." 
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only a disagreeable dampnesi^ and fatigue are 
caused through the wearing of such gaiters, but 
even varicose veins and rheumatism to some will 
result from the use of what is but a partial pro- 
tection to leg and foot. A complete protection 
an ordinary gaiter can never be ; for water will 
find its way in at some place or other. Indeed a 
gaiter should be looked upon as a means of pre- 
serving the leg from injury through contact 
with thorn and bramble, from rough ground ; 
and of the trouser from the injury it would be 
directly exposed to from the same. The gaiter 
should serve that purpose, and another : — ^that of 
keeping the trouser free from the clogging of clay 
ana of mud which, by its weight, impedes the 
free movements of the soldier, 

sers. As a rule, trousers are made too skimpy and too 

long. On the contrary, they should be made so 
fiill that the muscular action of the extensors of 
the thigh should not be crippled ; of such a length 
that they should not gather soil when unpro- 
tected by the gaiter ; and they should have a 
flannel-lined waist-band of more than ordinarv 
strength. 

cs. There is plenty of room for improvement in the 

tunic. 

t Coat. The great coats now worn are generally good : 
not only in quality, but pattern also; neverthe- 
less, having been designed ere the introduction 
of the valise, they have not the deep cape which 
affords extra warmth and protection, and which — 
being detachable — may be worn at times when 
the great coat itself must be dispensed with. 
One drawback the regulation coat possesses, and 
this arises . from the difficulty experienced in 
drying it thoroughly : owing to the superposition 
of the collarette^ if the small cape which covers 
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the shoulder and upper arm may be so styled. 
The skirt, a portion of the sleeve, and the colla- 
rette itself may be dry; but the rest is often as 
damp as ever. The great coat should not be 
humped in the customary manner: for it is not 
then get-at-able ; the straps hamper the move- 
ments of one's arms ; and take up too much room 
when stowed away in the haversack. 

Various kinds of water-bottles, of varying Water Bottles 
degrees of excellence, are made. Liquid carried 
in metal soon grows warm, and a chemical action 
takes place, with often a disagreeable and unlooked- 
for effect upon the inner man of the bearer. Glass 
is too heavy, and is dangerous. Wood shrinks, 
expands, and grows very foul. Perhaps the very 
best is the ebonite felt-covered water bottle of 
Col. Cochrane. 

So much as, and no more than, is absolutely 
necessary for the comfort of the individual, and 
the conservation of his health, should be carried 
into the field. 

Having worn both valise and knapsack for •Vaiisev. 
weeks at a time, and having questioned soldiers ^"apsac^- 
as to their comparative merits, the superiority 
of the former is confidently asserted; it is its 
position which gives it the superiority over the 
best of knapsacks. Unfortunately the extrava- 
gance of the price demanded puts it without the 
reach of many of those few volunteers who con- 
sider as needful the adoption of a means of 
cairying their "necessaries." 

Haversacks should be made of any other Haversacks, 
material than canvas and American cloth: — 
bread or biscuit in the one is soon spoilt by rain ; 
the material of the other speedily shows signs 

* It is rumoured that the Prussians are about to adopt the 
valise. See page 24, " Valise v. Knapsack." 



of shabbiness. In fine, a hiaversack sbptiid'^be 
waterproof; bie sufficiently large to allow of > few 
necessaries other than the food being taken; and 
should have a canvas lining, which may be taken 
out from time ^o time for hygienic purposes. 

•Boots. Boots are many and excellent; but a military 

boot should have low, long and broad heels, and 
a wide tread ; should be water-tight ; capable 
of being easily slipped on and off; should not 
demand much time in fastening; should have 
soles of moderate thickness ; should be bradded ; 
and be of such a pattern as to allow of the whole 
of the interior being exposed to the air. Two new 
boots, the Palliser and Parker-Rhodes, are said 
to be excellent. 

Colour. Of all colours, black and the almost invisible 

green affected by some corps, are the most con- 
spicuous, even amongst foliage. At the distance 
of a mile and three-quarters the scarlet of the 
Guards has " shown up " in a lesser degree ; 
whilst, at the same distance, the grey of the 
Berkshire battalion of Volunteers has been least 
conspicuous. A dark blue — such as that worn by 
the Fusilier regiments of Portugal, and by the 
Guardia Civil of Spain — may be discerned with 
ease. The advance of these troops through the 
brushwood and shrubs of a hilly and roadless 
country has been noted from a point distant some 
miles. The lighter blue of the Carabineros is a 
less conspicuous colour. The brown uniform of the 
Ca9adores and Guardas d'Alfandega too telling. 

* Many advocate the use of Wellington boots. The protec- 
tion afforded is all that can be desired. The following objection^ 
may be urged against their adoption : the difficulty experienced in 
drawing them from off wet and swollen feet ; the impossibility of 
exposing the interiors to the air ; and of packing them in valise or 
knapsack. 
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-- Judging distance df ill, at distances r up to 800 
and 1000 yards — participated in at hours ranging 
froln 6 o'clock to 8 a.m., and under varying at- 
mospheric conditions— has shown unmistakably 
that black, rifle green, and red,* are not the colours 
for the clothing of troops, who— -until the proper 
time arrive — should be more felt than seen. The 
adoption, for wear, of a partridge-coloured cloth 
has been rightly advocated ; but a grey — neither, 
so light as that of the Artist^' Corps, nor so dark 
Bjs that worn by the Civil Service, but approxi- 
mating to the grey of the Somersetshire bat- 
talions— is good enough for all purposes; will 
not make a very good " target^^^ nor too readily 
show signs of service ; moreover, its neutral tint 
will allow of almost any colour being added as a 
facing. 

Of materials the choice is all but unlimited : Materials. 
provided one do not exclude those not usually 
^dopted. The desiderata are great strength^ 
moderate weight, fixity of colour, powers of 
resistaiice to water, and capabilities for retaining 
the hieat of the body; but not to an immoderate 
degree- 
Without 3oubt, the Norfolk jacket pre-eminently i^atterns. 
affords the utmost degree of ease and comfort, 
combined iJsrith smartness; moreover, it lends to 
the narrow, as well as to the broad chest, an 
appearance of width which neither possesses. 
If a tunic be worn, it should not interfere, through 

* If, however, economy does not offer a sufficient inducement 
to us to make this change, a r^ard to the safety of our soldiers 
ought to do so. Scarlet is acknowledged to be the most *'*' visible ** 
colour in which a soldier can be dressed, a most important matter in 
these days of long-range rifles. 

Railway danger-signals, marker*s flags and clothing, and light- 
ships, — all are red. 
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Trousers. 



Undress Cap. 



Flax Gaiters. 



Cape. 



iightiiess^ with the free play of dorsal and pec- 
toral muscles ; indeed the sleeves should be made^ 
so full as to allow of a vest or of a jersey hieing 
worn underneath. An outside breast pocket is 
useful. That the tunic or jacket may the more 
easUy be packed in vaUse or knapsack, the buttons 
shoidd be as flat and as few as possible. If the 
regimental numeral be worn on the collar, the 
shoulder-strap may then be composed of cord; 
otherwise of cloth. For undress, a double- 
breasted patrol jacket might be worn. Both 
garments should be made of a cloth of medium 
substance; should have horn buttons — which are 
inexpensive to replace, and easily procured; 
should have shoulder-straps, a breast-pocket; an 
opening at the left side for the protrusion of the 
bayonet when the waist-belt is worn underneath ; 
and the elbows strapped with leather. 

The trousers — of a thicker cloth — should be 
of two patterns. Those used for field service, 
made very full to four inches below the calf, where 
they should fit closely, and tie or button. The 
undress trousers should be made rather full, and 
much shorter than usual ; both should have side- 
pockets, and strong flannel-lined waistbands. 

A useful and shapely cap, is one similar to 
that worn by the Austrian soldiery. The crown 
should be made of a waterproof substance; the 
sides ought to possess the means of affbrding 
perfect ventilation ; and it should be so con- 
structed as to allow of its being folded as flat as 
a Glengarry. 

Leather gaiters should be replaced by others 
made of flax, which material is most durable and 
resists any ordinary amount of moisture, whilst 
permitting the evaporation of perspiration. 

An ample and deep cape — pf water but not ai'*- 
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proof cloth, having openings through which to 
pass the arms when the rifle is to be handled, and 
a deep collar, with a hood attached to it — ought 
to take the place of the great-coat. This cape, 
when folded, should be carried "en bandolier ;^^ 
the very best way : for in a moment the removal 
of a short strap puts the cape at its wearer's 
service. The above is a modification of Colonel 
Brav's pattern. 

The waist-belt — whether made for valise or WaistBeit. 
knapsack — should have "Ds," and for fastening, 
an " union locket." 

The waist-belt pouches, two in number, should Pouches, 
be constructed to hold thirty rounds each ; be a 
modification of the pattern known as the " Snider 
ball bag ; " and should be worn on either side of 
the belt fastening. Another pouch : — ^the ball bag 
of the valise equipment — should be an item of 
prime necessity in the Infantryman's equipment : 
far it is so suspended that its perpendicularity is 
retained whatever may be his position : whether erect 
or prone. From this pouch the soldier should 
load when couchant ; from the waist-belt pouches 
when standing, 

Dec. 24tth, IS72, 



"The War Office having called for Volunteers from the Royal 
Engineers to lay the railway on the road to Coomassie, more than 
fifty at once came forward to offer their services. Six of them were 
selected and sent on to Liverpool, and another six arrived at Woolwich 
yesterday for conveyance in the 'Bonny.' They were clad in the new 
miiform adopted for the expedition — a tunic and trousers of the Elcho 
grey tweed, and gaiters, in which they very much resemble the London 
Scottish Volunteers." — Authority : Daily Telegraph, 

" They will have no fatigue cap, except their own regimental one, 
which they may wear at pleasure ; but every man will have two suits 
of clothing. The tunic introduces a novelty into the uniform of the 
army in the shape of outside pockets, of which there are three— one 
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on ,eacE Hip and (me on the left breast, wide, deep,' and strong. - The 
garment fits loosely about the neck and chest, it is confined at the 
waist by a belt of its own material ; there is. no stiffness in the collar, 
and it is altogether a comfortable and serviceable dress. The soldiers 
who have been fitted with it highly appreciate it, and especially praise 
the pockets." — Authority : Daily Telegraph, 

" The new dress supplied by Grovemment for the Ashantee campaign 
is a loose jacket and trousers, made of ' Elcho tweed * (of which the 
uniform of the London Scottish Volunteers is also made), with a pair, 
of brown canvas gaiters, and an Indian helmet, made of pith and 
canvas." — Authority: Illustrated London News, 



A FEW, NOT IMPERTINENT, QUESTIONS 

AND REMARKS. 



nspection. 



fudging dis- 
ance Drill. 



{ayonet £x- 
rcise. 



tanda 



: 1. When a regiment (of Volunteers) is iYi- 
spected, one imagines that it is with a view that 
its fitness for, service may be ascertained. Can, 
an inspecting officer judge of the fitness, or un- 
fitness, of a coi*ps, which appears on parade sana 
great coats, gaiters, water-bottles, haversacks, and, 
valises ? 

2. A man who is constant in lus attendance 
at target practice, and Avho is everlastingly shoot- 
ing at varying distances and various ranges, 
learns intuitively to judge distance; not so the 
man who fires his Third Class, and no more ; for 
him frequent practice in judging distance is surely 
necessary? 

3. Being armed with the bayonet, should not 
more attention be paid to the instruction of the 
Volunteer in its use? 

4. It is notorious that many of the very best 
Volunteer Bands — ^whose artistic execution of 
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music is perfection itself— are all but useless for 
marching purposes: owing to the preponderance 
of reed over brass instruments. So great is thQ 
disproportion, that little else than the sound of 
the drum is to be heard at a distance equal in 
extent to the space taken up by 250 men march- 
ing in sections of four. Two drummers and 
two buglers per company would be better heard ; 
and the musicians, divided into two bodies, 
might relieve one another by playing alternately. 
The money absorbed in maintaining a professional 
or Volunteer band might be expended to greater 
advantage in the acquisition of canteen and bag- 
gage wagons ; * tents to cover one hundred men ; 
and valises and water-bottles for the rank and 
file. 

5. In every consolidated battalion, of many Service 

•11 -L /• J T_ /• Companies. 

companies, will be found a number of men — '^^ 
enthusiastic ^^ drills ^^ — who not satisfied with at- 
tending the number demanded by Government 
— can be depended upon to " turn out " on every 
occasion. Such men I would have embodied in 
a company or companies which should head their 
Corps. They should bear a distinguishing mark 
or badge on the shoulder-strap, or cap, e.g. : 
f mf ; be thoroughly equipped, as for service in 
the field; — have in their ranks a proportion of 
artificers and handicraftsmen; and attached to 
them butchers, bakers, tailors and shoe-makers, 
whose services during peace manoeuvres should 
be secured by a money payment. Officers and 
non-commissioned officers should compete for the 
command of such companies. Their qualifications : 
a strong sense of duty; knowledge of drill, of 

* See extracts, etc., at page 24, " Baggage Wagon." 
t Service Company, XX Middlesex. 

B 
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shifts and expedients of camp life; the habit of 
command; and the possession of tact, perseverance, 
and personal courage. Wealth and social position 
should be esteemed of secondary importance. 
Marches out. 6. Thesc might be made not only instructive, 

but positively a source of entertainment also: — 
Instead of crawling through the crowded streets, 
in rear of a band — ^which, at once, gathers around 
a following composed of the scum and riff-raff of 
London — ^it would be more profitable to march out, 
leaving it to follow by rail ; or to meet the Corps, 
at some rendezvous, on its return to town. Eight 
miles out and home again is not too much walking 
for a Londoner — a City-man especially: — or the 
rail-road or river might be resorted to : the march- 
<2:^^ ing commencing when the suburbs we^e reached. 

At times a corps might be advantageously divided 
into two bodies, each tending to some named point 
of junction, but by different routes, the rendezvous 
being some open space or common-land, on which 
both bodies should be timed to debouch or deploy 
at a given hour. At other times increasing and 
decreasing the extent of front might be practised 
on the march, in common time or at the double ; 
or a quiet suburb or village entered as though it 
were in the possession of an enemy, or stoutly de- 
fended by its population. 

Intervals of rest and of marching at ease should 
occur, when smoking, singing and talking should 
be allowed; but straggling under no pretext 
whatever be permitted : each section of four being 
kept intact. 

Should an opportunity for marching in column 
of companies present itself, let it be embraced. 
No formation imparts greater steadiness than 
does a prolonged march in company column : the 
nervous, irritable, vacillating, incoherent company 
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becomes composed and solidified under such a 
regimen; tramping steadily and symmetrically 
along, even though it be marching at ease. 

Bank, and other highdays and holidays, should 
witness the excursion from Town to Country of 
all genuine Volunteers, who should take with 
them rations of uncooked meat, vegetables, bread, 
and malt liquor. Arrived at their camping ground, 
the cooks and their aides should fall out and, aided 
by a working-party of the rank and file, break 
ground for the erection of field ovens or cooking- 
places. During the preparation of the meal, dnll 
might be practised by the main body ; and, after 
dinner — followed by a pipe — athletic sports in- 
dulged in. For the conduct of such excursions, 
skeleton maps of London and its environs should 
be supplied to the commissioned and non-commis- 
sioned ranks, and such ' outings ' should commence 
fit 10 a.m. and terminate at 8 p.m. 

Dec. 24, 1872. 
Mar. 29, 1874. 



CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

Everything should be done which may cause 
the Volunteers, individually and collectively, to 
be respected. "Ah! that looks like business!" 
is an exclamation occasionally extorted from the 
lips of a critical, and by no means ignorant, public, 
when some exceptionally well equipped corps 
passes in review. The sight of such a corps tends 
to remove from the popular mind the idea that 
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everything connected with volunteering is a sham, 
a delusion, a snare. Perhaps one reason why the 
powers that be, fight so shy of parading us in 
public before the gaze of other potentialities, is 
because of the amateur, unprepared, heterogeneous 
appearance we present on parade ; not because we 
are individually less in bulk or stature, or as 
regiments numerically weaker than the regulars — 
rather the contrary — nor even that our drill is so 
very loose, for this compares favourably with the 
soldier who is always at it, nor because our disci- 
pline is slack : — that is excellent when we consider 
that to us the Mutiny Act does seldom, if ever, 
apply. Let us, then, make an effort to get well 
and sufficiently clothed, and accoutred, and fur- 
nished with greatcoats and water bottles, canteen 
and baggage wagons, though we may not have 
the valise. We then shall respect ourselves, the 
public will favour us, the rank and file of our slowly 
diminishing battalions will be increased by the ac- 
cession of recruits of the best quality, and so will 
regain their pristine vigour and strength, if not ex- 
ceeding it ; and we shil be fit to take the field as 
regiments of emergency. To this desirable end, then, 
we ought to adopt one uniform pattern, one uniform 
material, and one uniform colour, all of the best, 
and the very best equipments ; and I do not think 
that for utility the valise equipment, the ball bag 
esj)ecially, can be surpassed. Wandering units, 
temporarily or permanently divorced by force of 
circumst4inces from the corps which first claimed 
them, may then aggregate themselves to another, 
without further expense to themselves or the 
country; for they will have but to discard its 
lacings, and don those of the corps of their adop- 
tion. This would be an advantage; and another 
is, that ill the event of a war occurring there 
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would be no difficulty in renewing lost or damaged 
uniforms and accoutrements, since a large stock 
of supply would ever have to be kept in order to 
meet an ever increasing demand. 

Col. Elrington says, "I would have no Vol- 
unteer considered efficient unless thoroughly 
equipped." 



ENUMERATION AND DESCRIPTION OF THE VARIOUS 
ARTICLES RECOMMENDED FOR ADOPTION, 

AND THEIR COST. 

" The Clothing of our Regular troops costs on an average £4 5«., 
and of our Reserve forces £1 158. per man per annum. These sums 
are largely in excess of the cost in FiTissia ; there the clothing of the 
Regular army costs only £2 Os, 5d,, and of the Reserve forces 3^. O^d, 
per man per annum. Various causes are assigned for this remarkable 
difference, but the chief, according to Colonel Hudson, the Super- 
intendent of the Pimlico Clothing Factory, is the preference we give 
in this country to the scarlet colour. The blue colour used by nearly 
all the other armies of Europe is much more economical, because it 
lasts 80 much longer.** 



No. 



Accoutremehts. 



2,3 
4 
5 
6 



8 
9 

10 



Valise, yoke, and 3 Coat 

Straps .... 
Waist Belt, Pouches 1 
Ball Bag . . . . / 
Waist &lt and Frog . 
Water Bottle, empty, 
1.4; filled . . . 

Mess Tin and Strap . 



ClothiKO. 
Jacket. . . • 
Cap .... 

Jacket* . • . 



Weight. 


Price. 


lb. OZ. 


£ 


8, d. 


3 2 





9 8 


1 4 





4 10 


14 





3 9 


2 12 





6 


1 6| 





2 5 


9 5i 


1 


6 8 


2 8 
5 
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3 


1 6 


(1 


16 9 



Remarks. 



Government pattern. 

Government pattern ; part of 
the valise equipment. 

Union locket. 

Col. Cochrane's ebonite felt 
covered water bottle. Ca- 
pacity 24 fluid ozs. 



Double-breasted Norfolk. 

Peaked Austrian, or else the 
" Albert." 

Single-breasted, patch- 
pockets. 
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No. 

11,12 

13 

14 

15,16 

18,19 

.20 

21 

22 

23 



24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 



33 
34 
35 
36 



37 



CLOTHlJia. 

Shirts 

Trousers . . . . • 
Trousers* . • . . 

Socks 

Boots 

Cape 

Cap* 

Sleeved vest (or ajersey)* 

Gaiters (tanned canvas) 



Nbcess^bies 
Knife and lanyard 
Sp;)on . . . 
Comb . • . 
Brush . . . 
Pot of Grease 
Housewife 
Towel . . . 
Sponge . . 
Calico Bandage* 



Arms. 
Ammunition .... 

Bi0e 

Bayonet ..... 
Scabbard 



Haversack (an extra) . 



Weight. 


Priee. 


lb, oz. 


£ 8, d. 


2 3 


OHO 


1 8 


9 9 


1 10 


8 9 


9 


1 I'l 


6 


1 6 


4 4 


1 8 3 


2 


7 


1 8 


13 3 


1 


5 


22 15 


6 17 8 


5 


2 


li 


2 


OJ 


2f 


3| 


111 


4 


9 


3 


1\ 


8 


10 


Oi 


1 


3 


11 


1 13^ 


6 10 


7 5 




9 0| 
13| 




4i 




17 7* 









Benwrks. 



Flannel 

Worsted. 

Shooting. 

Waterproof cloth, hooded, 
sleeveless. 

Brewer'8,colourofreginiental 
facings. 

Serge, colour of regimental 
facings, buttoning up to 
throat ; having flapped 
pockets, and coming well 
aown over lumbar regions. 
For winter wear. 



Navy pattern. 



70 Bounds. 
Snider, long. 



Waterproofed, and leather 
strengthened ; of size vaS* 
ficient to allow of one day's 
rations being carried. 



The articles marked thus* are not carried by the Infantry of the Line 
when equipped for field service. For Volunteers, who generally are less hardy, 
Nos, 10, 14, 21, and perhaps 22, are considered requisite. 

SUMMABT, 



Accoutrements . 

Clothing . . 

Necessaries 

Arms and Ammunition 



lb. OS. 



9 


H 


22 


15 


1 


13* 


17 


H 


51 


H 
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DISTRIBUTION. 



AccouTREMKirri Aim !-^^£i].|||; ! Carried in or on 



Abms, etc. 



Accoutrements, . 
Arms aud Ammu- 
nition. 



Recapitulation. 

Accoutrements, 

&c . .26 13} 
y&lise. . 13 li 

39 14| 
Worn . . 11 11 



lb. oz, 
9 5i Jacket . 

I 
17 71 Shirt . 

Trousers 

Socks • 

Boots . 

Cape 

Cap . . 

Spoon • 

Comb . 

Brush • 

Grease . 

! Housewife 

Towel . 

Sponge . 



51 9} 26 13i 



Weight. 


lb. 


oz. 


1 


6 


1 


If 


1 


10 





4f 


3 





4 


4 





2 





H 





3} 





G 


4 





3 





8 





o{ 


13 


H 



Worn on the person. 



Jacket • . . • 

Cap 

Shirt 

Trousers . • . 
Socks . . • • . 
Gaiters . . • . 

Boots 

Vest 

Knife and lanyard . 
Calico bandage . . 



Weight. 



lb, oz. 

2 8 

5 

1 H 



I 

1 
3 



8 

4^ 





1 8 
5 
3 



11 U 



INFAlNTRY SOLDIER'S EQUIPMENT IN THE FIELD. 
From Sir G. J. Woheley's " Soldier's Pocket Book:* 



Abjis and AccouraxMBNTs. 



Valise and Straps. • . 

Poaches 

Waist-belt Frog . . . 
Ammunition (70 rounds) 

Rifle 

Bajronet 

Scabbard 

Knife lanyard .... 

Water Bottle . • . . 
Mess Tin 



Total 



Weight. 


lb. 


oz. 


3 


1 


1 


11 





14 


7 


5 


9 0} 
13| 






4i 
5 


3 


10 


1 


H 


28 


7i 



Articles worn hy 
the soldier. 


Weight. 




lb. oz. 


Shako . . 


15 


Tunic . • 


3 2 


Shirt. . . 


1 H 


Trousers . 


1 11 


Braces . . 


3} 


Socks • . 


4^ 

io| 


Leggings . 


Boots . . 


3 3 


Claspknife 




lanyard . 


5 




11 8i 



Articles earned in 
Talise. 



Great Coat 
Shirt . 
Socks • 
Towel . 
Spoon . 
Comb • 
Brush . 
Pot of Grease 



Housewife • . 
Sponge .* . • 
Boots .... 
Glengarry Cap . 
Account Book . 



Weight. 



lb. oz. 
5 14^ 

1 ll 















4 

8 

1» 
0^ 



3 

Of 

3 3 

4 

2 



12 2i 



Recapitulation. 
Carried in valise . • • 12 2} 
Arms and accoutrements . 28 74 



Clothes worn ^ 



40 10 

11 3| Knife having been deducted. 



Total carried by soldier . 51 13^ 
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Valise and Knapsack. 

" There can be no question that the occurence of disease of the 
heart and great vessels is accelerated by the pressure exerted upon 
the chest, and the strain upon the circulation and lungs, in connection 
with the use of the old regulation pack, as well as by the impediment 
which it causes to the free movement of the chest walls during respi- 
ration, especially under circumstances in which violent exertion or 
rapid movements are made by the soldier. The Knapsack Committee 
have done away with the old stiff box-like pack, and provided what 
is nothing less than a bag made of soft material which can be carried«if 
needed on animals, or in carts, or thrown into the hold of a ship for 
transport without damage. The great gain as regards the valise 
equipments is, however, in the mode in which the weight of accoutre- 
ments and kit is distributed, and this is in three directions. The 
weight is chiefly borne by the shoulder-blades on the yoke principle, 
and over the centre of gravity, the yoke being of leather ; but the 
waist-belt carries most of the ammunition in pouches, which are 
moveable along the waist-belt, whilst the valise bag itself containing 
the kit is placed over the large bone at the lower part of the back, 
called the sacrum, which joins the spine to the hips ; and like the 
waist-belt, to which it is attached in front, is suspended from the 
yoke above by straps. The free action of the arms and lungs is thus 
secured, while there is no pressure at all upon the stomach in front. 



" It is hardly to be expected of all Volunteers that they can or 
will provide themselves with the valise in its entirety, but the adoption 
of the yoke and coat straps should be a matter of compulsion ; and 
that for the following reasons : — ^little or no pressure is exerted ; the 
arms can therefore be moved freely ; the coat is strapped on in an 
instant : the waist-belt and pouches are supported, and the stomach 
so relieved of their weight. 



Baggage Wagons. 



" The French have a perfect baggage train, and carry off all their 
stores and baggage to their camps the moment they land, while we 
are compelled to wait till a proper number of araba carts have been 
collected, instead of having an organized administration and train 
department to do what is required. 

" The old Corps had no baggage-cart ; it used to have to hire one. 
But part of the report of Mr. Roebuck's committee on the causes of 
the Crimean disasters was to the effect that one reason why the French 
were better provided for than the English, was because each regiment 
had means of transport of its oum, being thus independent to some 
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extent of the divisional commissariat. ... If jou want to be in some 
degree ready for a move, give every regiment of emergency (volunteer 
regiments surely come under this category) two or three carts and 
horses." — ^Lieut.-Col. C. E. S. Gleig, The old Colonel and the old 
CorpSj p. 281. 

Shakos. 

'* The morning sun was excessively hot, the roads were covered 
with fine dust and sand, which flew in clouds into the faces of the 
troops, and the abominable shako, which is at once hot and heavy, 
caused so much annoyance that many of the men carried them on the 
points of their bayonets and marched on, either with uncovered heads 
or with handkerchiefs over them. Every one — officers and men — 
complains of them. Even the white covers fail to make them more 
bearable, and the heavy bob of wood (pompon), covered with cotton 
plush, and its long brass shank, serve as a kind of lever to weigh 
the shako down on the head of the wearer. The bob certainly adds 
to the height and appearance of the men ; but in war even/thing 
should be sacrificed to utility, A stout forage cap, with the peak of 
the shako put on, and a roll of linen round it, turban fashion, would 
be far more suitable to this climate. 




Quite lately (May 18, 1874) the writer and his "chum," whom he 
will style the Novice, left Windsor for Aldershot. Now this is what 
the Novice carried in or on his valise: — ^vegetables, soups, sausage 
(Grerman), the half of a tent, two tent-poles, cord and pegs, a change 
of heavy clothing, a waterproof sheet, &c., weight, 27 lbs. The 
writer carried 30 lbs. weight, exclusive of clothes worn. On the 
return journey — ^fi^om Aldershot to Bagshot — a mishap having oc- 
curred to one of the tent-poles, the Novice had the audacity to 
propose continuing the journey to Windsor I Could either of us 
have walked as well and with as little discomfort, had we " humped^* 
the old pack ? I think not* 



0H1BWICK PRESS: — PRINTED BY WHITTINGHAM AND WILKINS, 
TOOK8 COURT, CHANCERY LANE. 
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